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STEPHEN ORAZE 


America’s “Pilgrim Virgin’ continues its amazing 
pilgrimage throughout the United States, seeking a 
“sufficient number” of people who will hear and 
heed the message of Fatima. Perhaps, as you read 
this eyewitness account of the pilgrimage, you will 
join your prayers with the hundreds of thousands of 
souls, who, having knelt at the feet of this beautiful 
image of Our Lady of Fatima, are now fulfilling 
her requests. They are making reparation for their 
own sins, the sins of others, and are praying for 
the conversion of Russia and for world peace. Per- 
mission is given to all papers and magazines to 








T WAS 31 years ago in Petrograd that Lenin 

and Trotsky laid their plans for the overthrow 
of the Russian Government; the beginning of their 
diabolical scheme to gain control of the entire world 
through Communism. And it was just a few weeks 
later in the spring of that same year, 1917, that 
Mary, the Mother of God, appeared to three ig- 
norant shepherd children at Fatima, Portugal, to 
give to the world a “peace plan from Heaven” 
which would not only be a counter-attack against 
Bolshevism and Communism, but would insure last- 
ing peace for a war-weary humanity. 

The Blessed Mother stated that men must cease 
to offend her Divine Son, already too grievously 
offended; and she asked that they make reparation 
through sacrifices, the rosary, consecration to her 
Immaculate Heart, and the practice of the devotion 
of the Five First Saturdays. In return, she prom- 
ised the conversion of Russia, and world peace. 
Then she warned: “If my requests are not heard, 
precisely in the next pontificate a new and more 
terrible war will begin; various nations will be 
destroyed; the faithful will become martyrs; the 
Holy Father will have much to suffer; and atheist 


reprint this article in whole or in part. 


Russia will spread its errors throughout the world, 
promoting wars and persecution of the Church.” 

To prove that Almighty God has confided the 
peace of the world to her hands, and that she has 
the power to grant her promises, the Queen of 
Heaven sealed these promises made at Fatima with 
a great public miracle. In spite of the fact that 
this was the greatest public miracle since Jesus 
Christ was on earth—a miracle predicted months 
in advance for a given time and place—the world 
did not heed the simple requests of Our Lady of 
Fatima. Small wonder, then, that almost all of 
her dire predictions have come true, and the spectre 
of Communism, with its resultant persecutions, 
threatens to engulf the entire world. 

Though men have failed to grant the little she 
asks, the Blessed Virgin Mary, being an ever 
merciful Mother, has not left the world to its just 
doom. Instead, it would seem that through the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” she still hopes to find a “sufficient 
number” who will fulfill her requests. She is 
seeking and begging enough prayers and sacrifices 
that will make it possible for her to grant peace 
to the world before our decadent civilization is 
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America’s “Pilgrim Virgin” in the midst of the children from 
Mother of Sorrows Church—the first colored parish in the United 


States to be so honored. 


at Biloxi, Mississippi, March 2nd, 1948. 


wiped off the face of the earth through atomic and 
other more horrible forms of warfare. Everywhere 
that her beautiful image visits the story is the 
same—thousands upon thousands of confused and 
disillusioned people coming in fear and desperation 
to Our Lady of Fatima. From her they beg for 
the elusive world peace they thought had been 
purchased at the terrible price of two senseless 
world wars. 
Our Lady Asked For Sacrifice 


T FATIMA Our Lady asked for sacrifice. 

Concluding a stay at Lafayette, Louisiana, 
the “Pilgrim Virgin” visited a colored parish— 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Church—from March 
7th through 9th. The good people of this parish 
walked and drove through rain over treacherous 
mud roads to see the beautiful image of Our Lady, 
and to add their prayers for the conversion of 
Russia. 


Father Partick Moore in the front, 
Monsignor McGrath next to the statue. Mother of Sorrows Church 


While at Lafayette, Father Patrick 
Moore, who, together with Monsignor 
William C. McGrath, P.A., (both of the 
Scarboro Foreign Mission Society in 
Toronto) had been travelling with the 
pilgrimage, was recalled to return to his 
mission work in Santo Domingo. It was 
at this point that Bishop Jules B. Jean- 
mard made one of the greatest sacrifices 
of all. In spite of the fact his diocese 
has one of the greatest shortages of 
priests of any diocese in the entire 
country, this wonderful and kind and 
humble Bishop, because of his remarka- 
ble love for Our Lady, gave permission 
for one of his priests, Father Michael 
Benedict, to join the pilgrimage. Yes, 
Our Lady asked for sacrifice, and the 
Bishop of Lafayette, together with his 
people did all in their power to grant 
her request. 

Pilgrim Virgin “Takes Over” City 

America’s “Pilgrim Virgin’ literally 
“took over” the city of New Iberia, 
Louisiana, which is situated on the wind- 
ing Bayou Teche. Upon its arrival on 
March 10, nearly 5000 Catholics marched 
in a procession that stretched for two- 
thirds of a mile through the main streets. 
Led by Father Habetz from a sound- 
truck, they publicly recited the rosary 
as the famous statue was triumphantly 
carried to St. Peter’s Church. 

The rest of this city of more than 
15,000 turned out to watch, with prac- 
tically all normal operations coming to a virtual 
standstill. Most traffic was halted; theaters stopped 
selling tickets; bars and taverns were emptied as 
operators pulled the plugs on “juke-boxes,” stopped 
selling their wares, and joined their customers with 
hundreds of other people on the sidewalks. With 
heads bared, they watched in respectful silence as 
this strange procession passed by. One old darkey 
had heard that the Catholics were praying for 
peace with Russia—that by some miracle the lead- 
ers of that nation shall adopt Christianity and 
save the peace of the world. Standing on the 
sidewalk, and with tears streaming down his cheeks, 
he kept saying over and over again, “They’re going 
to save us.” 


As the non-Catholic editor of the daily paper 
wrote the next day, “The visual impact of so many 
Christians in devout worship impressed the average 
onlooker far more than all the statistics in cold 
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type enumerating the number of Christians or Catho- 
lics. A Protestant lady told the editor, “It was un- 
pelievably impressive to see so many people who 
believe.” 


And what of the Catholics? Upon arrival at the 
church the throng was so dense that a path had to 
be opened through the great crowd that had gathered, 
to allow the statue to proceed the final three blocks. 
Since they could not begin to get into the church, it 
was necessary to conduct the Marian Hour service 
outdoors, through the use of the sound-truck. Directly 
across from the church is situated the local telephone 
exchange. There must have been many wrong num- 
bers or long delays that evening, for most of the 
operators left their switchboards to watch the ser- 
vices from the windows, or else strained an ear to 


hear what they could of the sermon on the message = 


of Fatima. 


Our Lady had said, “Men must give up sin.” In 
New Iberia, by the thousands they flocked to the 
confessional to fulfill her request, keeping half a 
dozen priests busy day and night. As Father Albert 
Bacque, the pastor, expressed it, “The three-day visit 
of the ‘Pilgrim Virgin’ was the best mission this 
church ever had.” Hundreds returned who had been 
away from the sacraments for many years. One 
woman, who had not been to Confession for thirty 


Aclose-up of America’s “Pilgrim Virgin” enshrined at Lourdes 
Grotto on grounds of St. Charles Jesuit College, Grand Coteau, 
Our Lady’s image looks 


Louisiana, Sunday, March 14, 1948. 
almost like an apparition, bathed “all in light.” 
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America’s “Pilgrim Virgin” enshrined at Lourdes Grotto 
on grounds of St. Charles College, Grand Coteau, Louisi- 
ana. Fr. P. F. O’Donnell, S.J., rector, shown at the 
microphone as he welcomed the beautiful image. This 
was the first night ceremony in the course of the pil- 
grimage held outdoors. Sunday, March 14, 1948. 


years, explained she was returning to the sac- 
raments because she had “not felt the same since 
the statue arrived in town.” In all, more than 
20,000 persons came to pay homage to Our Lady 
of Fatima, through her beautiful “Pilgrim Vir- 
gin” during its three-day visit in New Iberia. 


First Night Outdoor Ceremony 


a nae. March 14, the first night outdoor 
ceremony honoring the “Pilgrim Virgin” 
was conducted. This took place at the beautiful 
Lourdes Grotto on the grounds of St. Charles 
Jesuit College, Grand Coteau, Louisiana. There 
the seminarians and priests carried the famed 
image of Our Lady in candle-light procession 
to a special throne, upon which the statue seemed 
almost like an actual apparition. More than 
2000 men, women, and children streamed across 
the roads and fields to attend the Marian Hour, 
offering their prayers for the conversion of 
Russia and peace. 

Our Lady told Jacinta that many sinners go 
to hell because there is no one to pray for them. 
While at Grand Coteau, the “Pilgrim Virgin” 
was taken to the home of “Laura,” a remarkable 
colored woman, who has been paralyzed from 
her neck down for the past 12 years. But she 
has borne all of her sufferings without complaint, 
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“found a home,” for in this huge coun- 
try parish the First Saturdays have been 
observed for more than three years, 
and over 1000 families pray together 
the “family Rosary.” More than 5000 
country-folk literally ‘overflowed all 
over the place” to attend the special 
services and Masses in honor of Our 
Lady of Fatima. It was truly a picture 
for an artist to paint to see the “bare- 
foot boys with cheeks of tan” as they 
came up the main aisle of the church 
to venerate the beautiful image of Our 
Lady. In this neighborhood, it is a 
common sight to see farmers and their 
families, or employees, publicly praying 
the rosary as they drive their wagons 
to town. Small wonder that this parish 
has been so abundantly blessed the past 
few years, when its parishioners are not 
ashamed of their devotion to the Mother 


America’s “Pilgrim Virgin” as it was crowned by Bishop Christopher of God. 
E. Byrne of Galveston on April 2nd at Holy Rosary Church, Houston, 
Texas. Shown left to right are Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, who People Kneel In Streets 


preached the sermon; Rev. 


John Cassate, Deacon; Bishop Byrne; 


Rev. Ralph Diefenbach, sub-deacon; and Rev. Raymond E. Kavanah, The city of Lake Charles, Louisiana, 


offering them to the 
Blessed Mother for sin- 
ners. 

Our Lady’s Parish 

Our Lady had prom- 
ised at Fatima, “I shall 
assist at the hour of 
death with all the graces 
necessary for salvation, 
all those who on the first 
Saturday of five consec- 
utive months, go_ to 
Confession, receive Holy 
Communion, say the 
Rosary, and spend a 
quarter of an hour with 
me, meditating on the 
mysteries of the Rosa- 
ry,” One of the very 
first parishes to begin 
this devotion publicly 
was the Church of Our 
Lady of the Sacred 
Heart, at Church Point, 
Louisiana. , 

Visiting there’ on 
March 15, America’s 
“Pilgrim Virgin” truly 
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O.P., Pastor. 


has a very small percentage of Catho- 
lics. Yet, during a two-day visit of the 
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America’s “Pilgrim Virgin” being carried in public procession through the streets 

of St. Martinville, Louisiana. More than 6000 persons participated, publicly reciting 

the Rosary in this historic town where lies the body of “Evangeline.” By official 

proclamation every business in town was closed for two hours during the reception 
of the statue. 
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Part of the huge throng of more than 6000 people that gathered in front of St. Martin’s Church, St. Martin- 
ville, Louisiana, Friday, March 19th to welcome America’s “Pilgrim Virgin” (See statue near Church doors.) 


“Pilgrim Virgin” at Immaculate Conception Church 
there, nearly 10,000 people attended the special 
services. At the opening ceremony there were 
more people outside the church than inside, and 
it was necessary to install extra loudspeakers so 
all could hear. It was a strange sight, indeed, that 
greeted those passing by, for kneeling on the lawn, 
the sidewalks, and even in the streets, the faithful 
were reciting their rosaries and listening to Mon- 
signor William C. McGrath preach the message 
of Fatima. 


Here, as everywhere along the course of the 
pilgrimage, the attitude of non-Catholics was one 
of deep respect. It is evident that they too have 
lost faith in human leadership, and not knowing 
which way to turn, they nevertheless appreciate and 
respect the fact that Catholics are the only ones 
left who have any hope in the world. In view of 
this it is not surprising that many non-Catholics 
have joined in attending the Marian Hour service, 
adding their prayers for the conversion of Russia, 
and have even venerated the image of Our Lady. 


Special Proclamation Honors Our Lady 


As one of her principal requests at Fatima, Our 
Lady asked for consecration to her Immaculate 
Heart. In a sense, the town of St. Martinville, 
Louisiana, consecrated itself to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary by virtue of the following official procla- 
mation: 


“WHEREAS, on the 19 day of March, A.D., 1948, 
at the hour of three o’clock P.M., a Pilgrimage 
honoring the replica of the Miraculous Statue 
of Our Lady of Fatima, will be initiated at 
the Convent of Mercy School, at St. Martinville, 
Louisiana; and, 


WHEREAS, Very Rev. Henri Hamel, Pastor of 
St. Martin Catholic Church, has requested the 
Mayor to proclaim that all stores, business and 
commercial establishments be closed during the 
time of the ceremonies, in order that the whole 
population be given an opportunity to attend 
these ceremonies specially dedicated to prayers 
for peace and the conversion of Russia, 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, LEO J. BULLIARD, 
Mayor of the Town of St. Martinville, do hereby 
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proclaim, that from the hours of three (3) 
o’clock P.M., to five (5) o’clock P.M., on Friday, 
March 19, A.D. 1948, all stores, business and 
commercial establishments shall be closed to 
business, in order to afford an opportunity to 
the general public to attend the religious cere- 
monies honoring Our Lady of Fatima. 


GRANTED OFFICIALLY AT ST. MARTIN- 
VILLE, THIS 17TH DAY OF MARCH, A.D. 
1948. 

LEO J. BULLIARD, 


Mayor 


As a result of this unique proclamation, the 
historic town of St. Martinville, settled by the 
Acadians of Longfellow’s classic poem “Evange- 
line,” gave America’s “Pilgrim Virgin” a royal 
welcome. Practically the entire town turned out 
for the public reception, with more than 6000 
joining in the recitation of the rosary as the 
beautiful image was carried in solemn procession 





through the main streets. The tremendous crowd 
gathered on the spacious lawn in front of §t, 
Martin’s Church—in whose courtyard lies the body 
of the immortal “Evangeline’—to hear the mes- 
sage of Fatima, and to consecrate themselves per- 
sonally to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen Speaks at Houston 


For the first (and last time) in the course of 
its pilgrimage, the “Pilgrim Virgin” stayed at a 
church for an entire novena. (Due to the tremen- 
dous demand all over the country for the famous 
statue, it no longer will be possible to remain for 
such a period at any church in the future.) Fol- 
lowing a candle-light procession through the streets, 
the “Pilgrim Virgin” was welcomed and crowned 
April 2 at Holy Rosary Church, Houston, Texas, 
by Bishop Christopher E. Byrne, D.D., LL.D., of 
Galveston. Nearly 75 members of the clergy from 


Part of the huge crowd of more than 5000 that welcomed America’s “Pilgrim Virgin” at Holy Rosary 


Church, Houston, Texas, Friday, April 2nd. 


Shown directly in front of the statue is Rt. Rev. Mons. 


William C. McGrath, P.A., of the Scarboro Foreign Mission Society, Toronto, Canada, who has been 


with the pilgrimage from its beginning last October 19th. 


More than 55,000 people visited the 


church to see the famous statue and pray for peace during the novena there. 
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wd to help bring peace to the world people 
St. must do three things: 
dy 1—Pray for the conversion of Russia. 
ee It is possible that if enough prayers are 
> offered, Russia, now lacking truth, will 
be converted and become the leader among 
" Christian nations; spreading its zeal and 
culture throughout Western Civilization, 
of which has truth but no zeal. 
Pe 2—Pray for the conversion of sinners 
ont and for faith for those who live in dark- 
for ness. Our Lady invites all sinners to 
‘ole return to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
ots, through her Immaculate Heart. 
ned 3—Make reparation through penance 
(as, to her Divine Son. The world is what 
of it is today because we are what we are. 
om 


It will not get better until we get better 
by doing penance for our sins and the 
sins of others. In her three great recent 
appearances on earth—at LaSalette, 
Lourdes, and Fatima—the Mother of God 
had but one message, penance—PENANCE 
—PENANCE. 


Bishop Christopher E. Byrne of Galveston 
raises the Blessed Sacrament in blessing over 
the sick and infirm in a beautiful and touching 


“ . ‘ ceremony at Holy Rosary Church, Houston, 
With serious expressions, young and old come to venerate the ‘Texas, Sunday, April 11th, 1948. Woman on 


beautiful “Pilgrim Virgin” at Holy Rosary Church, Houston,  gtretcher is mother of 8 sons, and she has not 
Texas, during a novena there, starting April 2nd. walked in eight years... 





a 


Houston and surrounding areas 
took part in the services, includ- 
ing Bishop J. Nold, S.T.D., re- 
cently appointed coadjutor of Gal- 
veston, who officiated at the 
Solemn Benediction. 


More than 5000 Houstonians 
jammed every available bit of 
space in the church and over- 
flowed into the school auditorium 
and courtyard to get a glimpse 
of the famous statue and to pray 
for peace. Together with a vast 
radio audience they listened as 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, noted 
philosopher and orator, told them, 
“There can be no world peace 
without the conversion of Russia.” 


Monsignor Sheen explained that 
to fulfill Our Lady’s requests and 





* ae We. 
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Continuous Rosary 


IME and time again at Fatima, Our Blessed 

Lady requested the Rosary. She said, “Men 
must say the Rosary.” During the entire novena 
at Holy Rosary Church, operated by the Dominican 
Fathers, who are especially dedicated to this devo- 
tion, the Rosary was prayed continuously being 
interrupted only for services and Holy Mass. 
Throughout the days, and long after most people 
had gone to bed, the prayers requested by Our 
Lady went on and on. 

In relays the leaders came and went—sometimes 
a sodalist, then a Knight of Columbus; sometimes 
an elderly grandmother, again a high school stu- 
dent, “Our Father, Who art in Heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name...” Often there was a slow southern 
drawl; then a crisp business-like tone, and once 
it seemed there crept in a Brooklyn accent, “Hail 
Mary, full of Grace, the Lord is with Thee...” 

After midnight the church was dim, but always 
there was a group to respond; never less than half 
a dozen, usually many more, “Give us this day our 
daily bread...” There were peasant ladies with 
their shawls tied tightly under their chins; the 
young couples stopping for a visit before returning 
home from their dates; entire families who were 
giving up an hour’s sleep for Our Lady; seminari- 
ans; and even “bobby-soxers,” “...and lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” There 
was the old colored lady who had stayed through 
one entire night, and was there again the following 
night. But it proved too much for her, and in 
the early hours of the morning she fell asleep. 
However, every time she woke she immediately 
took up the response, “... pray for us sinners, now 
and at the hour of our death. Amen.” 

On into the small hours of the morning the 
Rosary continued, just as it had been done the 
night before. “The fifth sorrowful mystery, the 
Crucifixion of Our Lord. Our Father...” 

Outside a police car speeds down the street, and 
a siren wails in this city where sirens wai! at the 
slightest provocation. The shift changes again and 
again. “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost,” prays the leader. There 
is the sound of clanking milk bottles, and the sun 
begins to peep over the horizon, and those kneeling 
respond, “As it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 


” 


Blessing of the Sick 
At Houston, the blessing of the sick, after the 
custom at Fatima, was given for the second time 
during the course of the pilgrimage. Over 3000 
strong, white, negro, and Latin-American came to 


Holy-Rosary Church Sunday afternoon, April 11, 
for this dramatic and solemn ceremony. More than 
200 sick and infirm, many on stretchers and in 
wheelchairs, occupied the front part of the church. 

There was the mother of eight sons, who had 
not walked in eight years; the middle-aged man 
with the Brown Scapular of Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel hung over his shoulders as he lay quietly 
on his stretcher; the 22-year-old seminarian with 
the broken knee-cap; the elderly man who had 
suffered a stroke and lay paralyzed; the very young 
baby girl held limp in her mother’s arms; the 78- 
year-old woman who had recently broken her hip 
in a fall; and the man who had spent 5% years 
in St. Joseph’s Hospital as a result of a broken 
back sustained while helping to build ships during 
the war. These and many more were there—all 
hoping for a cure—all offering their sufferings in 
reparation to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. As 
one man, 27 years old, with his left leg amputated 
below the hip, explained, “You see, I’m a Lutheran. 
I was in a car accident two years ago, and I’ve 
been in the hospital 17 months. All that time, my 
leg has burned like fire. But the sisters at St, 
Joseph’s have made many novenas for me, and— 
well, I’ve been thinking about becoming a Catholic. 
Anyway, I came here today just to pray for peace 
and the conversion of sinners. That’s all I asked 
for.” 

As the choir began singing softly the “Pange 
Lingua,” and Father Philip Pendis, O.P., led the 
congregation in the rosary, Bishop Byrne raised 
the Blessed Sacrament over the sick individually, 
even going outside the church to bless a woman 
who could not walk and had remained in her car 
for this special blessing. It was such a touching 
and poignant ceremony that many men suddenly 
found the need to blow their noses or wipe their 
brows with their handkerchiefs. However, many 
others joined with the “weaker sex” in weeping 
openly as the “Pilgrim Virgin’ was brought to 
those on stretchers to be venerated. For most of 
the sick it was their first opportunity to attend 
church in years, and they were all of one accord 
in agreeing that it was the most beautiful and 
impressive ceremony they had ever witnessed. 


Highlights of the Pilgrimage 

The “Pilgrim Virgin” has, in its itinerary, visited 
schools, parishes, convents and seminaries too nu- 
merous to mention here, though all of them have 
given Our Lady, through her beautiful image, a 
warm welcome. So far, the statue has visited 18 
dioceses in Canada and the United States, and 
nearly 1,500,000 people have seen and venerated 
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this famous replica. In the course of this unique 
pilgrimage, which began with the blessing of the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” by the Bishop of Fatima at the 
great shrine at Fatima, Portugal, last October 13, 
many unusual and touching incidents have occurred. 

The statue has had to be re-painted three times 
because of wear caused by the veneration cere- 
mony—and kissing is no longer permitted because 
of lipstick trouble. Four pairs of beads have been 
lost or broken. In one city, two women had them- 
selves locked in the church in mid-afternoon to be 
sure of having a seat when the “Pilgrim Virgin” 
arrived at 8:00 that evening. An office worker took 
a week of her vacation to be sure of not missing 
a single service during the stay of the famous 
image in her city. Then there was the woman who 
was heard to exclaim as the statue was being 
carried into church, “I hope they’ll be careful and 
not bump her head on the door.” 

A man who had waited a long time to venerate 
the statue remarked, “I shouldn’t go in. I’ve still 
got my work clothes on.” To which his companion 
replied, “That doesn’t matter. It’s not what’s on 
your back, but what’s in your heart that counts.” 

At Dallas, Texas, an 85-year-old grandmother 
with heart trouble read about the blessing of the 
sick that was to take place in Houston. Without 
further ado she boarded a train alone and sent 
a wire to her two daughters in Houston to meet 
her. They were frantic with worry, but the good 
old woman arrived in fine shape “to be blessed 
by the Bishop.” 

One family rode all night on the bus to be at 
the church for a few hours to visit the statue. 
Then they returned to their home some 200 miles 
away. It is not uncommon for people to travel 
distances as great and greater just to be with the 
“Pilgrim Virgin” for a short time, some actually 
having travelled 700 miles. Many people fellow the 
statue from church to church as long as it is 
possible for them to do so. 

Everywhere people echo the sentiments expressed 








MANAGING EDITOR OF GRAIL LEADS PILGRIMAGE TO FATIMA 


The Reverend Paschal Boland, O.S.B., Managing Editor of The Grail, 
will head a small group of pilgrims to Fatima, Portugal, this next 
October. The group will leave the States on October 8 and will arrive 
back in New York by plane on October 24. While in Europe the 
pilgrimage will have an opportunity to visit Spain and the tomb of 
the Great St. Theresa. From October 11 until October 15 the group will 
be at the world renowned Basilica of Fatima, the spot of the apparitions 
in 1917. The tour has been so planned that $1000 will take care of all 
transportation and accommodations. 
pilgrimage are invited to send their inquires to The Reverend Paschal 
Boland, O.S.B., The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


months earlier by an old man at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral in Covington, Kentucky, when he said, 
“Tt seems like the ‘Pilgrim Virgin’ has brought a 
little bit of heaven into our lives.” And the woman 
in Brooklyn, New York, summed up the feelings 
of all with the remark, “It was just like a funeral 
when they took Our Lady away.” It is a common 
sight to see the greater part of a congregation 
weeping unashamedly as the beautiful image is 
borne down the aisle to the waiting automobile 
that takes the statue on its journey throughout 
the United States. 


What is the Reason? 


It is most difficult to give any explanation for 
the scenes described here, other than that the 
people are afraid and are turning to Our Lady of 
Fatima as the last hope for peace in a war-torn 
world. She has said that war is nothing more 
than a punishment by God for sins, and belatedly, 
perhaps, they are beginning to realize the truth 
of her statement. 

They seem to know that not the Marshall Plan, 
Selective Service; the Atom Bomb; the UNO; nor 
any human agency can prevent war so long as 
men continue to offend Mary’s Divine Son, already 
so much offended. So they are kneeling by the 
hundreds of thousands at the feet of the “Pilgrim 
Virgin” making reparation by fulfilling the re- 
quests of Our Lady. They hope by their penance 
to avert further threatened disaster—as did the 
people of Nineve in the Old Testament. 

Is your heart filled with fear at the thought of 
the Third World War which is drawing ever nearer, 
and threatens to wipe out our very civilization? 
If so, then why not join with the many thousands 
who have placed their hope for peace in the hands 
of Our Lady of Fatima by fulfilling her requests. 
She asks for sacrifices, the rosary, consecration to 
her Immaculate Heart, and the Five First Satur- 
days. Will you grant her requests and help bring 
peace to the world? 


Those interested in joining this 
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ploiting society seek to hide them- 
selves behind Communism’s threat. 
They deliberately cause the idea to 
be spread widely that Communism 
is responsible for practically all of 
the current unrest. Individualism’s 
Monopolists seek to turn altogether 
toward Communism that accusing 
finger which a miserable society also 
points at them. They seem to hope 
that the greater the attention paid 
to Communism and its threat, the 
less will be paid to their own wrong- 
doings. It is an old political trick 
for a despotic government to beat 
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always works. The reason for this 
success is the fact that compara- 
tively few people hold unswerving- 
ly to a straight line in their think- 
ing. 

Communism is unquestionably the 
greatest current threat to society’s 
well-being, but we shall be guilty 
of a most vicious error if we per- 
sist in believing that the end of 
Communism’s threat will automati- 
cally usher in the birth of the new 
order which we seek. The world’s 
princes of privilege would have us 
believe that this is so. However, 
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they evidently believe that its re 
sults could be no worse than the 
pattern under which they are now 
living. Since they feel this way, 
then it is patent thatthe end of 
Communism’s threat wil not auto 
matically be the end of the conditions 
which make this Red threat possible. 
The checking of the Red threat is 
but the first step in the rectifying 
of those conditions which have made 
the threat of Communism possible. 
The second step must be directed at 
Individualism, at its Monopolism and 
privilege, at its exploitation by the 
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stronger elements of society of the 
more numerous weaker elements. 


Individualism is paganism in many 
aspects of the civil order. There- 
fore, regardless of its claim to the 
contrary, it is the very antithesis of 
the moral order which a suffering 
world seeks. When Communism’s 
threat to world society is ended, as 
it inevitably will be in time, society 
will then be in better position to 
move constructively toward the new 
order it seeks, but we should begin 
before then. In fact, if we were 
today engaged in building up the 
new order, instead of using all of 
our resources in deploring Com- 
munism, we would be thereby setting 
up the greatest bulwark against 
Communism. Communism and its 
promises cannot possibly thrive in 
the face of true justice. It has no 
appeal whatever to the person who 
is enjoying his natural rights and 
freedoms to a reasonable degree. It 
appeals only when the natural order 
of justice has been perverted. 


Unless Communism’s threat is suc- 
ceeded by constructive and well 
recognized moves toward a moral 
social order, Communism will be 
succeeded by other similar ideologies 
which will seek to take advantage 
of the continuing unrest and spirit 
of revolution which will continue un- 
til those in charge of the civil order’s 
destiny begin to point society to the 
establishment of true civil justice. 
Society struggles to escape from In- 
dividualism’s evils; and so long as 
these evils continue, society will con- 
tinue to turn to one promising 
ideology after another as it gropes 
for true justice. 


Individualism’s leaders, with their 
well-organized and heavily subsidized 
propaganda machine, have flim- 
flammed the world’s common people 
until their victims, in complete des- 
peration, are ready for a change at 
almost any price. However, too 
many fail to realize that there is no 
profit whatever in exchanging one 
evil for another. While it is true 
that Individualism has brought about 
the conditions which make today’s 
world so miserable, the sole choice 
of a world hungering for justice 
does not lie between it and other 
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pagan ideologies such as Commu- 
nism, Socialism or Fascism. Indi- 
vidualists would have us believe that 
this is the case, but it is not the 
truth. A third choice remains and 
it is the true solution. Hence it is 
fought viciously by both Individual- 
ism and the various aspects of So- 
cialism. This choice is the moral 
order of society as outlined by the 
Christian concept. In a God-created 
world, it is the only true solution 
possible. God did not establish a 
pattern of proper behavior and then 
proceed to establish other patterns 
as possible alternatives. There is 
only one pattern to be chosen if so- 
ciety is to enjoy the justice which its 
Creator intended it should. 


“The reconstruction of society 
must be preceded by a profound re- 
newal of the Christian spirit,” Pope 
Pius XI tells us in Quadragesimo 
Anno. This is merely an unfounded 
claim of the Church, say the enemies 
of the moral order. The Church 
must make this claim, they insist, 
else she could not justify her ex- 
istence: However, the claims made 
by the enemies of the religious con- 
cept of society are untenable. Pope 
Leo XIII covered this very clearly 
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in Rerum Novarum, when he said: 
“The things of this earth can not be 
understood or valued rightly without 
taking into consideration the life to 
come, the life that will last forever. 
Exclude the idea of futurity, and 
the very notion of what is good and 
right would perish; nay, the whole 
system of the universe would become 
a dark and unfathomable mystery.” 
Let society’s pagans try to by-pass 
this truth! 


Right and wrong have no meaning 
except in the light of a life to come. 
What would be the incentive for 
man to deal justly with his neighbor 
if the material things which one 
could gather unto himself in this 
life were the only reward of living? 
True, there might be brief spells in 
which man would deal kindly with 
his neighbor because of brief attacks 
of humanitarianism or soft-hearted- 
ness; but a stable pattern of society 
cannot be built upon good and bad 
whims. Justice and the happiness 
and peace it brings cannot exist 
without morality, and all wisdom and 
experience forbid us to expect that 
morality can exist in the absence of 
the religious principle. In short, 
the world seeks that justice which 








'd be glad to give you the raise 


your wife is demanding for you, 
Hoag, but my wife won't let mel” 
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can be found only in the moral order 
of society; and society’s moral order 
rests upon the Christian concept of 
society. 


Millions of Christians admit that 
the Christian concept of society is 
the one and only basis for a just 
social order. Important as this ad- 
mission is, it in itself is insufficient. 
To admit the existence and efficacy 
of a remedy is not enough: one must 
know its nature and how to ad- 
minister it if it is to cure the disease 
for which it is intended. Relatively 
few Christians of this day and age 
are sufficiently familiar with the 
Christian concept of the civil order. 
Unintentionally they have fallen 
victim to those pagan philosophies 
which insist that religious principles, 
if practiced at all, must be confined 
to church worship or to the very, 
very private life of the individual. 
Too few realize the moral pattern 
of the civil order is not an obscure 
thing. As a result they grope blind- 
ly for means by which Christian 
morality may be applied to society’s 
civil activities. To insist that Chris- 
tian civilization be Christian without 
at the same time knowing God’s 
teachings concerning the pattern and 
conduct of the civil order is like 
sending a soldier into battle with a 
very excellent rifle, but without am- 
munition. The gun cannot fulfill the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

How can we establish the kind of 
civil government which today’s so- 
ciety seeks, when we do not under- 
stand the true nature and purposes 
of civil authority? Do we know the 
authority upon which civil govern- 
ment legitimately rests? Do we 
know the route by which this au- 
thority passes from its source to 
those who administer public affairs? 
Do we know when civil authority is 
staying within its proper confines 
and when it is stepping over the 
bounds which morally circumscribe 
it? Do we commit a sin against God 
when we are disobedient to properly 


constituted civil authority? If such 
disobedience constitutes a sin, how 
can we document this fact? If dis- 


obedience to civil authority is a sin, 
generally speaking, under what con- 
dition is it not a sin? 
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Do we know that Christian nature 
and obligation of the state? By 
what norms do we judge whether or 
not those who administer public 
affairs are properly performing their 
duties? What is the proper relation- 
ship between the Church and the 
state? Can we differentiate between 
true liberty and license, and upon 
what do we base such decisions? 
What is our definition of justice? 
Surely we know the answer to this 
one, for our daily conversations are 
filled with mentions of a justice 
which we seek. Do we know the five 
aspects of justice and our obligations 
to each? Do we know the difference 
between legal and retributive justice, 
between commutative and distribu- 
tive justice, and the true essentials 
of what we so glibly call social jus- 
tice? Do we know when the freedom 
of expression, such as the freedom 
of speech and of the press, begins 
and ends? What do we really mean 
when we use that very modern ex- 
pression “academic freedom”? 
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Do we know our chief duties as 
Christian citizens in a civilization 
based upon the Christian concept of 
society? Are we aware of the re 
sponsibility of the Christian worker, 
the Christian citizen, the Christian 
parent in the Christian order? In 
our relationship to a Christian civilj- 
zation, the establishment of which is 
a definite part of our Christian apos- 
tolate, do we know when we commit 
sins of omission against society as 
well as sins of commission? 


Obviously we are in poor shape to 
establish a new order of society, in 
which justice and truth shall pre 
vail, if we remain ignorant of these 
requirements. With seven of the 
Ten Commandments social in nature, 
it behooves us to become acquainted 
with our social obligations in the 
temporal abode which God has es- 
tablished for His children. We 
Christian citizens must know all 
those things which Our Lord conm- 
manded us to teach to others. 
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“I'm afraid we have distressing news 
for you, Mrs. Brodie. We've located 
your husband—alive and well” 
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" Soday J am A Priest : 


an Roger Dieckhaus, O.S.B. 





is The annual ordinations at St. Meinrad, Indiana, were held this 
08- year on May 18, Pentecost Tuesday. This is more than a 
Commencement Day for the young men who have mounted the 
steps of the altar. It means that they have received their com- 
mission in the Army of the Lord. While at St. Meinrad there are 
™ both a Minor and Major Seminary, not many boys are privileged 
bo | to take their entire course in any one school. The Class of 1948, 

then, is made up of young men from various dioceses; some are 


a from the Abbeys of St. Meinrad and Marmion, one belongs to 
the the Society of Mary, and one to the Congregation of the Oratory, 
= and another to the Marianhill Missions. Besides those ordained 
ted there are some others of the Society of Mary ordained one year 
the ago, who have completed their course this year, whose pictures 
pg are included in our account. 

We 

all 

om- CAN still hear the words of Yes, there is no doubt that they 


Christ, speaking through our have helped me to mount the steps 
Archbishop giving me the pow-__ to the altar of God. As if on the 

er to offer the sacrifice of the top of the world and observing 
Mass, to forgive sins, and to bless. the long pathway behind me, in 

Am | not another Christ! my reverie | can see them, dear 

As | relive the ordination cere- mother and dad, guiding my steps 

| mony, a thousand and one altarwards when my little feet 
thoughts clamor for attention. But took those first faltering | steps. 
above them all that persistent Under their loving care | learned 


WHY demands immediate answer. ‘© Walk in the footsteps of the 
boy Christ. It almost seems that 


lf | look within me for the their little boy had just come to 
solution, | cannot find it there. them when they were asked to 
For | am just like any other Ameri- offer him to the Lord on the paten 
can boy in the prime of life, full of sacrifice in the temple of their 


of enthusiasm, loving to play as_ hearts. They suffered at this part- 
| well as to pray. | could be (or ing. And not only that but the 
maybe | am) the kid next door neighbors chided them. ‘He's too 
...who went away...and’grew young to know his own mind," 
up...in the seminary. Maybe | 
am more like the kid next door 
than you think. ‘He's the last 
one I'd pick for the priesthood,” 
you might have said. Yet, there The Rev. Lawrence Frey 








you are in the congregation on Pittsburgh, Pa. ' . 
Ordination Day wondering, just as Avehtiecsse of indlanagetie 
| am wondering, WHY? The Rev. Felix Preske 
: ae Evansville, Ind. 
No, the answer is not within Diocese of Fargo, N. Dakota 


myself. Perhaps it is in my par- The Rev. Richard Arthur 
ents, dear mother and dad, who Logansport, Ind. 
sacrificed much because they loved Diocese of Lafayette 
so very much. Their prayers, the — 
longings of many years, are real- Evansville, Ind. 

ized today. Diocese of Evansville 
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they said. Though in their hearts 
they were inclined to agree, nev- 
ertheless, they hoped, ‘‘maybe 
God is calling our boy."’ And 
after twelve long years, long in- 
deed...and yet somehow they 
seem only like shadows of days, 
they know God has called their 
boy. And they have answered 
with generosity. 


But why am I a priest? There 
it is again—that question remains 
unanswered still. True, mother and 
dad, brothers and sisters, uncles 
and aunts, and cousins by the 
dozens are parts of the whole 
picture, like important parts of a 
jig-saw puzzle. For they prayed 
much. But they do not supply the 
whole answer. 


Where can | find the solution 
to my problem? Who can tell me 
“‘why | have been singled out" to 





LEFT 


The Rev. J. Arnold Carlson 
Compton, Calif. 
Diocese of Amarillo, Texas 


The Rev. Francis X. Claerr, C.M.M. 
Detroit, Michigan 
Congregation of Marianhill 
Missioners 


The Rev. Donald Edwin, C.PP.S. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Congregation of the Most 
Precious Blood 


The Rev. John A. Haberthier 
Wichita, Kansas 
Diocese of Wichita 


RIGHT 


The Rev. Thomas Kinnevey 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Archdiocese -of Indianapolis 


The Rev. Joseph A. Klee 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Archdiocese of Indianapolis 


The Rev. Robert Knopp 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville, Ky. 


The Rev. Daniel Lally 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Diocese of Covington, Ky. 
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carry on Christ's work of saving 
souls by giving my life for His 
people? 


In the Book of Wisdom, the 
inspired sage of Holy Scripture 
gives me a clue. ‘‘The Lord con- 
ducted the just man through the 
right’ ways, and showed him the 
Kingdom of God. He gave him 
the knowledge of holy things.” 
(Wisdom 10 :10) 


Yes, it must be the Lord who 
has conducted me. He is the only 
answer. He has led me to this 
dignity. Dear mother and dad 
were his angels guiding my steps 
for Him. But He guided me really 
...through them. That is Christ's 
way: to bring men to God through 
other men. And thanks also to 
the Sisters and Brothers who taught 
me, during those early school 
years, the knowledge of holy 
things. Then it was that the King- 





LEFT 


The Rev. Richard Urbine 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Rev. Stephen Vrabely 
Whiting, Indiana 
Diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Rev. Louis A. Trawalter, S.M. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Society of Mary 


The Rev. Ralph Dyer, S.M. 
Danville, Illinois 
Society of Mary 


RIGHT 


The Rev. Paul Pike Powell 
Uniontown, Kentucky 
Diocese of Owensboro, Ky. 


The Rev. Donald J. Rooney 
Chicago, Illinois 
Diocese of Bismarck, N. Dak. 


The Rev. William A. Spalding 


Lebanon, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville, Ky. 


The Rev. Robert Sweeney, C. Orat. 
Quaker Lake, Penna. 
Diocese of Charleston, S.C. 
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dom of God was shown to me by 
the priests of the King. For it 
was their cooperation with the 
Spirit of Wisdom and the Spirit 
of Understanding that brought me 
to the knowledge of God's holy 
things—the holy things of the 
priesthood. They all helped, but... 


“It is the Lord who conducted 
me."’ There is the answer. He 
has called me, but not only me. 
The Lord has called young men, 
American young men, from every 
state in the union. They were not 
drafted. He only asked them to 
join Him. These young men were 
mere boys when they enlisted in 
the ranks of Christ the King as 
His special agents...to learn in 
the school of His service the knowl- 
edge of holy things. Through 
them, His priests, the unbloody 
sacrifice of the Mass is offered. 
And by the Mass Christ applies 
the satisfaction and merits of His 








LEFT 


The Rev. Ralph Larson 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Rev. Vincent Lengerich 


Decatur, Indiana 
Diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Rev. Tobias Lochtefeld 
St. Rosa, Ohio 
Diocese of Superior, Wis. 


The Rev. Joseph N. Miller 
Chicago, Illinois 
Diocese of Superior, Wis. 


RIGHT 


' The Rev. Robert J. Heil, S.M. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Society of Mary 


The Rev. Bernard A. Kramer, S.M. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Society of Mary 


The Rev. Richard V. O’Shaughnessy, 
St. Louis, Missouri S.M. 
Society of Mary 


The Rev. Martin Van Uithoven, S.M. 
Denver, Colorado 
Society of Mary 
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bloody death on the cross to all 
members of His Church. 


“It is the Lord who conducted 
me." That is “the why"... the 
only adequate answer to my ques- 
tion. The intrepid apostle of the 
Gentiles found the answer almost 
two thousand years ago. In bold 
letters he puts it this way: ‘For 
every priest taken from among 
men is appointed in behalf of men 





LEFT 


The Rev. Luke Bohr, O.S.B. 
Aurora, Illinois 
Marmion Abbey, Aurora, Ill. 


The Rev. Pius Fleming, O.S.B. 
New York, N. Y. 
St. Meinrad Abbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


The Rev. Simeon Daly, O.S.B. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
St. Meinrad Abbeu, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


The Rev. Kenneth Wimsatt, 0O.S.B. 
Evansville, Indiana 
St. Meinrad Abbeu, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


RIGHT 


The Rev. Roger Dieckhaus, 0.S.B. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
St. Meinrad Abbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


The Rev. Rupert Ostdick, 0.S.B. 
Elgin, Illinois 
St. Meinrad Abbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


The Rev. Boniface Armbruster, O.S.B. 
Shelby, Ohio 
St. Meinrad Abbey, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 








Photos on these pages are used through the courtesy 
of “The Spirit," published by the Major Seminary, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. Copies of ‘‘The Spirit'’ containing pic- 
tures of seminary activities, faculty, and student body of 
the Major Seminary, may be obtained from The Grail 
Office at one dollar a copy. 
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in things pertaining to God... 
And one does not take this honor 
upon himself unless he is called 
by God." (Hebrews 5:1,4) 


My vocation is like that of 
Peter’s and Paul's, James’ and 
John's. Being a divine calling, a 
vocation is a supernatural sum- 
mons. Yet, far from a drafting 
of apostles, the Come Follow Me 
of Christ is an invitation which 
He wishes to be accepted freely. 
The rich young man of the Gospel 
was saddened when he learned 
the terms of the service of God. 
“Sell what thou hast, give to the 
poor, and come follow Me," he 
heard the Lord say to him. He 
was sad, the Gospel tells us, ‘‘be- 
cause he had many possessions.” 
Little did he realize then that to 
have treasure In heaven, ‘‘where 
thieves do not steal,” is far more 
precious than wealth and comfort 
in this passing world. 


Just as there are Peters and 
Pauls, Jameses and Johns in Ameri- 
ca that leave fathers and mothers 
and homes to cling to Christ, so 
also do rich young men of the 
United States go away saddened 
because they cannot part with 
earthly possessions, power and 
dignity. 


I see it all now. The tremendous 
eternal power and dignity of the 
Priesthood are mine now. And 
yet, as | look at these consecrated 
hands still moist with the anointing 
oil... hands that are to hold the 
sacred Body and the chalice of 
His Blood, | realize at last that 
these are not my hands... but 
His. For | am a man taken from 
among men—taken away from 
men, separated from them. | am 
not for myself, but | am ‘‘appoint- 
ed in behalf of men in things per- 
taining to God."" | am not ap- 
pointed in the things pertaining 
to myself, but | am a mediator 
between God and men. | am now 
not my own, but an unwed spouse 


of the Church. | am not serving 
myself, | am the servant of all. 
| am nothing...and yet | am 


everything ...for today | am a 
priest! 
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“| didn't know you were in the hospital 
last year Sheppard — what month was it?” 


Extracts from Auspicia Quaedam, encyclical letter issued by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, May 1, 1948: 


... Speak to the Virgin Mother of God and our most tender Mother 
words of most heartfelt thanks for having obtained, through her 
powerful intercession, the long desired termination of that great 
world conflagration, and also for so many other graces obtained 
from the Most High. 


At the same time implore her with renewed prayers that at 
long last there may shine forth, as a gift from Heaven, mutual, 
fraternal and complete peace among all nations, and the longed 
for harmony among all social classes... . 


But you are aware, Venerable Brethren, that our prayers are 
most readily welcomed by the Most Blessed Virgin when they are 
not merely fleeing and empty words but the outpourings of hearts 
adorned with the required virtues. ... 


And even as Our predecessor of immortal memory, Leo Xill, 
at the dawn of the twentieth century saw fit to consecrate the 
whole human race to the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, so We have 
likewise, in the guise of representative of the whole human family 
which He redeemed, desired to dedicate it in turn to the Immaculate 
Heart of the Virgin Mary. 


It is Our wish, consequently, that wherever the opportunity 
suggests itself, this consecration be made in the various dioceses os 
well as in each of the parishes and families. And We are confident 
that abundant blessings and favors from Heaven will surge forth 
from this private and public consecration. .. . 
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Vincent McCorry, S.J. 


Editor's Note: 





Those Terrible Teens, running 
serially in The Grail by spe- 
cial arrangement with the 
author and publisher, may be 
bought in book form from 
The Grail Office, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana. The price 
Fr is $2.25. This book is a 

sympathetic and frank ap- 
peal to girls to retain the 
beauty of their pure souls. 
No more appropriate gift 
could be found for any girl 
from six to sixty. Introduce it 
to the Pastor, to the Sisters, 
to parents, to all girls. They 
will be grateful to you. The 
author is Father Vincent 
McCorry, S. J. 











Most girls will welcome the priceless hints given to 


them in this series of articles. Some may take exception to a few of 


the remarks. Whether you agree 


or disagree with the writer you are 


invited to send in your comment on the articles that all readers may 


have the benefit of them. 


Send your remarks to “Those Terrible 
Teens,’ The Grail, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Thank you. 


“GIVE PROOF TO ALL OF YOUR COURTESY” 


HE ORNAMENT OF GIRLHOOD IS 
modesty. 

Let us immediately be sure that 
we all agree, not on that state- 
ment, which is above question, 
but about the exact and complete 
meaning of the word ‘‘modesty.” 

In the understanding of most 
Catholic girls* today, modesty is 
a milder term which means the 
same thing as moral purity, ex- 

cept that modesty has rather special reference to 
the way a girl dresses. Such an understanding of 
the term is useful and fairly accurate, but much too 
narrow. For example, we speak correctly of a modest 
income; which means that the earner of such an 
income is not a millionaire, without in the least sug- 
gesting that he is or is not a bounder. Again, when 
we say that a highly successful person is modest 
about his achievements, it would not occur to any 
listener that we were praising the individual for his 
chastity. St. Paul, in one of his letters, makes this 
somewhat surprising statement: “Let your modesty 
be known to all men." You might reasonably won- 
der just what Paul was exhorting the Christian 
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people to do. However, a recent and most scholarly 
translation of the New Testament makes all clear 
by rendering the Latin modestia thus: ‘‘Give proof 
to all of your courtesy."’ St. Ignatius of Loyola, who 
founded the Society of Jesus, left to his followers a 
set of regulations which are called “The Rules of 
Modesty,"’ and one brief extract will indicate that 
Ignatius was not thinking of the vow of chastity 
when he talked about modesty: “‘The whole coun- 
tenance should express cheerfulness rather than 
gloom.” 


What, then, is the true meaning of Christian 
modesty? Modesty means that a person's whole 
external conduct is becoming to the highest ideal 
of what that person should be. Notice the last 
phrase. The modesty of a nun Is very different from 
the modesty of a college girl. The modesty of a 
college girl is quite unlike the modesty of a bank- 
president. Modesty, of course, is for all Christians. 
It is a pity Christians have forgotten this. Thus it 
is becoming for a bank-president to smoke a pipe, 
a cigarette, or a long, black cigar. It is no longer 
unbecoming for a college girl to smoke a cigarette. 
It is unbecoming for a nun to smoke. Yet it would 
be unbecoming for the bank-president to carry a 
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lighted cigar as he walks into an audience with 
the President of the United States, as it is most 
decidedly unbecoming for a woman to walk into a 
Catholic rectory carrying a lighted cigarette. Such 
behavior is, in the strict sense, not modest. Perhaps 
it begins to appear that modesty is a very inclusive, 
very delicate and very handsome virtue. 


So, then, a young Catholic girl is modest when 
her whole exterior, visible behavior is in accord with 
the highest ideal of what a Catholic girl should be. 
If that sounds as if modesty were equivalent to 
stuffiness, there's been a mistake somewhere. Mod- 
esty is equivalent to sweetness in the best sense of 
that poor word. Let us proceed to details. 


It would make a sound beginning to this matter— 
and the adjective intends no pun—to discourse of 
modesty in the way a girl speaks. Let us start, 
however, by talking of modesty in the way a girl 
does not speak. 


Young girls talk too much. Such a brusque dec- 
laration will be certain to cause a deal of talk. 
Still, could we not consider the proposition dispas- 
sionately and with a desire to be fair? No one can 
reasonably object to the harmless chatter of young 
girls, even though, as in a bus or trolley, the helpless 
listener may vehemently long to get away from it. 
But, in sober truth, must a girl chatter all the time? 
“All things have their season,"’ you may read in 
the Old Testament. “A time to be bern and a time 
to die...A time to weep, and a time to laugh... 
A time to keep silence, and a time to speak.’’ Some- 
thing has already been said on this subject, and 
the point should need no further urging. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, in certain presences, it is only 
modest for a young girl to say nothing. If the 
phrase may be permitted, girls should on numerous 
occasions take a tip from Shakespeare's lovely and 
sensible, if stubborn, Cordelia, who, in a quarrel 
with an irate father, murmured to herself: 


“And what shall Cordelia do? Love, and be 
silent.” 


Girls, please try a little silence. 


Next comes the question of modesty in the way 
a girl does speak. Two suggestions may here be 
made which would be enormously helpful to any 
young girl whe will entertain them. The first: a 
girl should cultivate a low and quiet tone of voice. 
It is a matter of constant amazement to this par- 
ticular wanderer in a vale of tears that more women 
do not appreciate this truth. So many women, who 
would otherwise be charming, have fallen completely 
into the habit of speaking in either a shriek or a 
roar, either like a demented parrot or a dyspeptic 
elephant. In the first case, the effect on the poor 
listener is the effect that would be produced by 
running a thousand fingernails over slate, or sticking 
thin wires into his ears, or running a very ancient 
razor up and down his spine. In the second case, 


the listener is apt to feel, after ten minutes, as if 
he were being physically beaten by huge fists. in 
either event, it is understandable why a man, in the 
presence of some loquacious women, tends to lean 
backward, or shrink against the wall, or edge toward 
the door, meanwhile wondering what this particular 
lady would charge to haunt a house. 


Once again, listen to that wise man Shakespeare, 
as he makes old Lear say of the dead Cordelia: 


*...Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 
Cordelia was modest. 


The second suggestion in connection with modest 
feminine address has to do with a girl's matter of 
speech in public or semi-public places. We deal 
now with a highly significant matter, for in the last 
twenty years there has occurred a most melancholy 
decline in the public behavior of young people, who, 
in this respect, have been quick to imitate the more 
barbarous among their elders. All of us must pass 
a certain portion of our lives in the presence of 
other people who are total strangers to us: we ride 
with strangers on trains, buses, street-cars, ferry- 
boats and even, in some unfortunate cities, in sub- 
ways. We walk with strangers in the street, sit 
beside them in theaters, dine with them in restaur- 
ants. There used to be a code of manners which 
governed behavior on all these occasions and in all 
these public places, and that code was based on 
Christian modesty. It need hardly be added that the 
accepted norms of conduct, as always and as is 
proper, had special reference to the young. For 
example, a person was expected, if only because 
he pretended to be civilized, to be considerate of 
the sensibilities of the persons around him. Thus, 
he would not afflict his neighbor with loud conver- 
sation which had nothing to do with anyone present. 
Indeed, a person was expected not to draw atten- 
tion to himself by any sort of noisy exhibitionism. 
lf he did, he was a vulgarian and a savage, and as 
such was to be strictly avoided in the future. It may 
easily be seen how particularly and how strictly 
these prescriptions of decorum applied to women. 
Mothers used to instruct their growing daughters 
that in public they must act thus and so, for it was 
precisely the acting thus and so—in a word, modest- 
ly—that distinguished the girl who was a lady from 
the girl who was something else. 


Is it reactionary and grumpy and sadly old-fash- 
ioned to long for the lovely manners that have 
died? Is it unreasonable to pine for other days 
and older ways when you watch a group of pretty 
Catholic girls, coming from their school-day in a 
splendid academy, turn a street-car into bedlam 
with their shrieking and gabbling and pushing and 
combing and powdering and unblushing, audible 
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gossiping? Is it crabbed to be pained, and stupid 
to blush with shame, as you sit in a theater and 
listen to a group of boys and girls annoying and 
embarrassing every decent person present with ques- 
tionable talk and doubtful, dirty laughter? Is it 
hypersensitive to be shocked when a young girl, 
stumbling in a darkened theater, rips out by way of 
imprecation the full and blessed name of Our Lord? 


Modesty governs a girl's posture. It dictates her 
constant poise and bodily self-control. It selects her 
sweaters and determines the length of her dresses. 
Above all, feminine, Christian modesty is the direct 
opposite and the sworn enemy of unfeminine, devil- 
ish boldness. There seem so many bold girls, now. 
God help us! In this extremity we can only pray: 


“From the bold gir!, as from a dreadful plague, O 
Lord, deliver us!" 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to quote 
now from an ordinary dictionary of our language: 
““Modesty. (1) The state, quality or character of 
being modest; modest disposition; freedom from 
boldness or forwardness; unobtrusiveness. (2) Free- 
dom from excess, exaggeration or extravagance; 
moderation. (3) Decent reserve or propriety of 
manner or speech; delicacy or purity of thought, 
character or conduct; decorousness; as, maidenly 
modesty.” 

It sounds like a description of someone we know, 
doesn't it? 

Someone whose name was Mary? 


NOTHING TO DO 


NYONE WHO HAS HAD ANYTHING TO DO 

with the training of young girls must have been 
first amused, then mystified, and finally irritated by 
one of their favorite complaints. The complaint is 
made with reference to all those very considerable 
periods of time which, in general, are at the free 
disposal of the school-girl: Friday evenings and all 
evenings before holidays; Saturdays and Sundays; 
the Christmas and Easter vacations and the long 
months of summer. The grumble is a familiar one: 
“There's nothing to do."’ School-girls are by no 
means the only ones who register this complaint, 
of course. Thinly sophisticated college men who live 
anywhere outside the city of New York will fre- 
quently be heard to announce that ‘There's nothing 
to do in this town,"’ thereby intimating that there 
exists in New York (and, for all | know, in Chicago 
and San Francisco) a wide range of absorbing social 
activities which have never penetrated to Buffalo, 
Philadelphia and Scranton. Such foolishness is not 
our present concern, but the young girl's problem 
with regard to her own free time is genuine, sig- 
nificant and deserves some consideration. 


The meaning of the complaint, ‘‘Nothing to do," 
is clear enough. It means that there is at hand no 
form of attractive activity with which to fill these 
immediate vacant hours. To be attractive, an activity 
must be: (a) social, something which involves the 
company of others; and (b) directly pleasurable. 
Now, even were it desirable—which it emphatically 
is not—it would not be possible to cram all the 
unused hours of a girl's life with such attractions. 
As a result, young girls simply waste an incredible 
amount of time. If anyone thinks this is a matter of 
no consequence, he is totally without that concept 
of the brevity of life which haunts poets of all ages 
and all non-poets over fifty, and totally without 
that knowledge of satanic strategy which haunts 
Catholic directors of youth. Waste of time is the 


most criminal and irredeemable of all wastes, and 
it is here significant that women are supposed to 
hate waste. Anyhow, two facts about young women 
and their use of time may reasonably concern their 
responsible elders: first, the discouraging amount of 
time girls spend listening to the radio, and the posi- 
tively frightening amount of time they spend watch- 
ing motion-pictures. If anyone objects that the radio 
and the movies won't damn anybody's soul, the 
prompt retort will be made that they won't save 
anybody's mind. A brilliant, contemporary and non- 
published writer has expressed the very mild opinion 
that most of what comes out of a radio would turn 
the stomach of a goat; and anyone who thinks that 
a steady diet of motion-pictures is not harmful to 
the minds and imaginations of high-school girls— 
and boys!t—is invited to give them a retreat some- 
time. 

No one objects to authentic pleasure, and no one 
should be alarmed at the prospect of young people 
enjoying themselves. If the present contention is 
so understood, then it is completely misunderstood. 
The argument is that for the high-school girl the 
radio and movies are amusements faut de mieux, 
and please look that up, girls. These things repre- 
sent nothing but a pure escape from total vacuity. 
During such endless hours young girls very regularly 
do not enjoy themselves. They do not help them- 
selves. They don't do anything. 

The complaint, then, that there isn't a thing to 
do would indicate a strange barrenness in the per- 
sonal and interior resources of our young people. 
Maybe many a Catholic girl would be interested in 
a few suggestions. If that is so, let's go on from 
here. 

The leading suggestion for the disposal of idle 
hours is extremely simple. Do something for some- 
one else, and do it systematically. Do what? Any- 
thing that is genuinely helpful. For whom? For 
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anyone who may need help, particularly those un- 
derprivileged people who cannot possibly make 
any material return for services rendered. Why 
would a girl do any such thing? For about sixty- 
four good reasons, which include the following: (a) 
in order to love God in her neighbor; (b) in order 
to serve her neighbor purely because of God's 
command: ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’; (c) in 
order to help herself in a variety of excellent ways; 
(d) in order to salvage hours from the junkheap 
of wasted time. Incidentally, if that junkheap grows 
big enough, you change the sign on It from “‘Wasted 
Time"’ to “A Wasted Life." 


How many Catholic girls do any systematic kind- 
ness for the permanently sick? In every city there 
are a surprising number of hospitals. In every hos- 
pital there are a surprising number of patients who 
are entirely able to receive visitors, and whose illness 
involves not the slightest danger of contagion. 
Among these there are a surprising number who 
never have outside visitors of any sort. Here are 
sick people, indeed; heartsick, along with everything 
else, for they are lonely. The same is most especially 
true of the aged who for one reason or another 
must end their lives in public institutions. Contact 
with the vital young is a tonic for the old, but it 
is a tonic which many aged folk rarely enjoy. Let 


it not be thought for a moment that contact with - 


such sick or aging members of Christ's body is riotous 
fun, particularly at the outset. But, you see, our 
discussion at the moment is not about indoor sports. 


There are two other classes of afflicted people 
who are numerous in every community and for whom 
young girls could provide help which would be 
priceless and unique. These two groups are the 
blind and the orphaned. The hours of the blind 
are as long as they are dark, but how an hour 
would be brightened and lightened by a sweet girl- 
voice bringing to the darkness a comforting book 
which otherwise would never have been read! The 
blind can walk if they are led and can talk if they 
are spoken to and can laugh if there is young laugh- 
ter about them. As for the parentless little ones, 
whoever has visited an orphanage must have re- 
ceived this powerful impression. Orphaned children, 
particularly the smaller ones, need personalized 
human affection. A dozen Sisters who are slaving 
to maintain a home for two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren can do almost everything but give to each 
child the warm personal attention he craves—-though 
it is miraculous to what a degree twelve over-worked 
nuns contrive to do even this. The priestly visitor 
to the children’s home is touched beyond words to 
see how the little ones swarm about him and cling 
to him and reach for his hand. They want human 
affection in quantity, and young girls have an abun- 
dance of human affection to give. Here is one of 
those instances where Catholic girls can do what 
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Catholic boys cannot: it’s a rare and most peculiar 
girl who has to be taught to love children. 


It would be very easy to brush aside all that has 
been said as a somewhat embarrassing outpouring 
of sweet, impractical sentiment. The writer can only 
say that such a program does not embarrass him in 
the least. He knows from experience the crying 
need of such practical Christian charity toward the 
suffering members of Christ's body on earth. He 
knows that Catholic girls could provide the small, 
precious helps that have been suggested. He knows, 
as everyone knows, that Catholic girls have both 
the time and the reason for such good works. He 
just doesn't know why Catholic girls don't perform 
them. 


Or, let us rather say that certain reasons do 
present themselves which would tend to explain why 
Catholic girls might prefer blank idleness to helpful 
charity, but the reasons do not appear to be highly 
suasive. It is obvious that the cause of Christian 
charity will not be helped if hundreds of teen-age 
girls start swarming like bees through hospital cor- 
ridors. Of course young people need organization 
and leadership. But organization and leadership 
are precisely the advantages which the average 
Catholic school strives mightily to provide. It would 
be a strange Sister Principal or Sodality. Moderator 
or class teacher who would frown on any such sug- 
gestion as has been made here. Never say our 
Catholic boys and girls need leadership; they need 
follow-ship. 


Another reason why young women hang back or 
excuse themselves or dash for the exits when such 
kindly and useful projects are broached is because 
they are frightened by proposals of this sort. Girls 
are mortally afraid of what is new and untried; 
they are timid of the strange as they are timid of 
strangers. The instinct is a healthy one, but it can 
be exaggerated. One of the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
is fortitude, and if fortitude means anything it ought 
to mean a certain willingness to catch a cold or be 
hauled about by little children or miss a movie in 
the interests of Christ's mystical body. We worry a 
great deal, and rightly, lest our young girls be 
cuddled. We might worry a little about their being 
coddled. 


The young daughters of Holy Mother Church 
possess hearts which are full of authentic kindness 
and minds which are full of a certain vague idealism. 
If they joined these two in practical Catholic charity, 
their idealism would no longer be vague, and their 
kindness would not be imprisoned in a small circle 
of friends. Also, they would hear fewer radio pro- 
grams—and see fewer movies. 


Heaven knows we all ought to thank God each 
night for the radio programs we have not heard 
and the movies we have not seen. Life is difficult 
enough. 
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CHARITY AND PEOPLE -- AND DOGS 


MARIE LAUCK 


ye editor. You may think he 

confines himself to dull para- 
graphs such as “Sorry. We can not 
use your material.” Not so. Editor 
Father Palmer adds a_ personal 
touch showing that he digests your 
stuff. Besides that, he lets you know 
what readers think. 


I LOVE mail. Particularly from 


Take that article on charity I did 
last fall. Someone even told me he 
liked it. Probably because he was 
kinfolk and likes to be charitable to 
dumb Cousins. Especially a strug- 
gling writer Cousin. But poor Fa- 
ther Palmer isn’t any cousin. So 
what the reader wrote him about me 
wasn’t so complimentary: 

“Marie Lauck’s article speaks of 
‘elaborate dog pounds, expensive 
enough to maintain plush-cushioned, 
velvet-draped pens.’ I have never 
given a contribution to the Humane 
Society, but I do think this comment 
is rather silly. Every town has a 
pound. I think it unlikely that one 
pound differs from another. A dog 
pound is a dog pound—at least all 
those I have seen or heard of. Sani- 
tary, yes. But hardly elaborate. It 
seems to me that Miss Lauck labors 
her point. It seems pretty obvious 
that kindness to animals is not, in 
itself, a fault. Blessed Martin de 
Porres bound up the foot of the stray 
dog as well as of the stray human.! 
It is only when kindness to animals 
is indulged in to the exclusion of 
kindness to people that it would 
seem to be a bad thing. If one can- 
not do both, then, of course charity 
to humans come first.’’? 








1 My critic enjoins me to be like 
Blessed Martin de Porres who loved 
dogs. I call her attention to Saint 
Benedict Joseph Labre who loved 
lice, bedbugs, and the like. Such was 
his tenderness for these wee crea- 
tures that if one fell off him, he went 
back after it, replacing it on his 
suffering person. Many § saintly 
methods of self-annihilation were 
personal virtues and not necessarily 
the absolute means of gaining 
heaven. 

2 By a Kennel Keeper. 
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Now, I didn’t say our dog pounds 
were plush-lined. I said they were 
expensive enough to be plush. In- 
deed, ’tis true politicians didn’t put 
velvet cushions into our pound 
(They didn’t, I’ve seen it). But with 
all that money, they could have. 
They even could have misappropri- 
ated some of it for a velvet cushion 
or two in the jailhouse which would 
have been gratefully received. But 
they didn’t do that either. 


What I did try to say was that 
after a visit to the city lockup and 
then to the city dog pound, anyone 
with a soul must wonder why a 
wandering mongrel fares better than 
people who have momentarily lost 
their way. 


In charity something should be 
done in kindness to people. If not 
better treatment, surely in our civili- 
zation people could by a stretch of 
human charity be accorded treat- 
ment as good as that our dogs re- 
ceive. 


People don’t mean to indulge kind- 
ness to animals in preference to 
kindness to people. They just don’t 
realize that in municipal affairs 
kindness to people, which should 
come first, may be suffering.’ 


Kindness to Animals 


The critic further comments on 
kindness to animals and cites Blessed 
Martin as a worthy example. 

I never up to now had anything 
against dogs, so it cost me consider- 
able research to read up on the 
matter. I find my critic correct. In 
America today there are millions of 
lonely people, especially children, 
whose playmates are dogs and whose 
souls would be wizened without that 


3In our town there is a frenzy 
over the multiple cases of rabies. 
The officials are about to use $5,000 
(appropriated to other purposes) to 
innoculate people’s pets, free. If 
that $5,000 were spent for a school 
bus for Catholic children to sit in, 
those officials would be haled before 
the Supreme Court. 


























“There goes the life of the party!” 
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one emulation of the saintly Martin 
de Porres. 

How many of those children whose 
playmate is a dog cried for a baby 
brother or sister instead? How many 
of those lonely adults merely assuage 
their pangs of loneliness for human 
companionship by substituting an 
animal? 

Let me cite an example myself. 
An older couple recently told me they 
would live in a tent rather than dis- 
pense with the companionship of a 
small pooch. The pooch was like an 
infant, cried for them, crooned when 
petted, spoke up politely when it 
wished to go out,—in short, satisfied 
their urges for a child in the home— 
which they admitted freely. This 
couple pathetically has adult children 
without families who drove the 
parents to an “adjusted” independ- 
ence. These parents, in an effort to 
remain “adjusted” to this modern 
world have spent all their love and 
sympathy on the dog. In their 
hearts they grieve for their lost 
grown children and unborn grand- 
children. 

This is but one example. I can 
tell you of dozens of dog lovers 
whose stories match the pattern. A 
spinster was denied the adoption of 
a child because she was unmarried. 
She is a rabid dog fancier. A thrice- 
divorced couple dote on dogs, and the 
wife once went to the hopistal in a 
collapse when her dog was killed in 
an auto accident. She was satisfied 
only when an “exact” duplicate of 
the dog was purchased, this time 
with a twin. A childless wife of my 
acquaintance who landed in an insti- 
tution for the melancholy could not 
stand people around her. But she 
fondled pedigreed cats till watching 
her emotional outlet would make 
your flesh crawl. 

These are symptoms of a sickness. 
Humanity reaches out for human 
kindness. Yet our cold modern “ad- 
justment” reaches for self-sufficiency 
and independence. 

Again, people don’t realize that 
their kindness to people is lost in 
their preoccupation with modern 
“adjustment,” independence, keeping 
up with social standards. 

Widowed grandmother must have 
her own social duties, whether she 
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will or no. She might spoil Junior 
if left in charge of him. But a dis- 
passionate, under-age, inexperienced 
“sitter” gets responsibility night 
after night, while Junior’s mom and 
pop seek the adjusted independence 
and social standing. Junior’s play- 
mate, Rover, will bark if anything 
disastrous should happen! 


Playmate Will Bark 


According to one expert, G. L. 
Wyndham in the January, 1944 
American Mercury, this canonizing 
of dogs for barking when disasters 
arise is ridiculous. He quotes scien- 
tific animal psychologists: “dogs’ in- 
telligence is rudimentary and un- 
stable.” 

If a burglar, kidnapper or mur- 
derer really wants to quiet an 
animal, the use of animal spoor or of 
meat is easy. The heroic playmate 
is unlikely even to suspect disaster. 
If there’s a fire or smoke, a parrot 
will make far more rumpus to rouse 
the family. 

In a left-handed manner, this 
writer pokes at the human-kindness 
angle: “An otherwise civilized per- 
son who would not bring into one’s 
home a Mongolian idiot or an aged 
and ulcerous uncle, will forcefully 
thrust his dog upon one and will 
indeed insist upon an acknowledge- 
ment that Towser or Pipsy,—how- 
ever scrofulous or wormy the beast 
may be,—is a boful, booful animal, 
no nuisance at all, and doesn’t smell 
the least bit doggy, does he?” Such 
are the “collie worshippers, terrier 
cultists, and wolfhound fettishists,” 
continues our expert, “who as the 
late G. K. Chesterton well said, are 
committed to the indecent belief that 
the name DOG should be spelled 
backwards.” 


Playmate May Kill 


More than one tragedy has hap- 
pened to disillusion some of the dog- 
loving cult. In 1945 a 21-month-old 
infant was killed by its playmate, 
a 5-year-old Staffordshire terrier. 
The’ grief-stricken parents were 
having the dog disposed of and—get 
this—a “nationwide torrent of pro- 
tests” deluged the family and the 
Court. The dog “should not be 
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blamed for being jealous of the 
child’s place in the family!” One of 
the dog-lovers got a court stay to 
prevent the owners from the dastard- 
ly act of executing the killer dog. 

Again, this is but one example. 
Numerous occurrences of the kind 
are reported, but they do not hit 
headlines as touching as those of a 
medal being given to a barking dog 
when a fire caused it to waken. A 
family’s shepherd dog, without pro- 
vocation, knocked down, bit out a 
six-year-old’s eye, and horribly killed 
the child. Another mere babe was 
attacked and slashed to death by a 
neighbor’s pups. A park animal 
killed a lad who stopped to pet it. 
A woman was torn to bits by a 
friend’s pack of dogs. 


Hunger and Dogs 


But perhaps the dogs were hungry 
and killing women and children could 
be excused. I hear the Myriad Hu- 
mane Societies chorus: “There are 
NO hungry animals in civilized so- 
ciety today!” 

Ah, if we could say as much about 
hungry children! 

To quote Dr. Leon F. Whitney, a 
notable expert who conducts a 
veterinary hospital (American 
Magazine, August, 1945): 

“At a conservative estimate, based 
upon tax registrations and other 
figures, there are about 15,000,000 
dogs in the United States today. 
Some states do not require registra- 
tion; pups are not taxed; and there 
are uncountable thousands of farm 
dogs of which there are no records; 
so I am sure that my figure for the 
canine population is very low indeed. 
These 15,000,000 dogs daily consume 
as much food as 7,500,000 human 
beings, and this in a half-starved 
world... 

“A client of mine called at the 
hospital with a large plate covered 
neatly with a white napkin. “I came 
to feed Rexie,” she said. I told her 
it was unnecessary, that we fed our 
patients regularly. 

“I'm afraid you don’t feed them 
well enough,’ said she. ‘He’s used 
to pretty good food.’ 

“With that she removed the nap- 
kin and, proudly as a mother who 
has just cooked a good meal for the 
family, revealed about two pounds 
of appetizing roast mutton, sliced in- 
to tidbits. On top of the heap were 
two polished bones; serving, I sup- 
pose, the same purpose as cherries 
on a sundae. There was enough 
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meat there to feed several Greeks or 
Frenchmen or Dutchmen, or even 
two growing American boys in one 
of our city slums. 

“*My other dogs at home eat just 
as well,’ she said, “They get six or 
eight pounds of good beef or mutton 
every day.’... 

“One morning recently when I was 
calling on a client in New Haven, I 
chanced to see the dairyman leave 10 
quarts of milk on the doorstep. There 
are no children in the home, but 
there are four large boxer pups. 
The milk, I happen to know, is for 
them. A large boxer pup, growing 
rapidly, can consume 5,000 calories 
a day, enough to feed two growing 
American boys. During our occupa- 
tion of France, Frenchmen were 
contenting themselves with 2,000 
calories of food a day, while these 
boxers were eating 2% times this 
amount each. 

“I know one family with a litter of 
10 large St. Bernard pups, each of 
which eats 8,000 calories a day, 
enough to feed four persons in time 
of a food shortage. In other words, 
this one litter consumes enough to 
feed 40 persons...” 

This doctor advocates birth con- 
trol for the dog population in the 
United States which in 6 months 
can double itself. He calls further 
attention to the fact that there are 
50,000,000 cats in this country, con- 
suming the equivalent in calories of 
the meat consumed by 10,000,000 
human beings. Not to mention these 
cats and their food consumption, the 
doctor mentions, 

“Our 15,000,000 dogs eat at least 
10,000,000 pounds of food a day, 
enough to produce 1,250,000 pounds 
of hogs daily. Annually, they eat 
as much food as is produced by all 
the New England states, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land. You can figure it for yourself. 
The cereal they consume would raise 
thousands of cattle. I estimated 
once that a little cocker spaniel 
owned by a friend of mine ate, over 
a period of 13 years, 6 large, dressed 
steers. Your dog alone doesn’t seem 
to eat much, but all the dogs to- 
gether eat enough DAILY to fill a 
freight train 4 miles long!” 

What a daily addition to Drew 


Pearson’s Friendship Train this 
could be! The slogan today is: Save 
Meat. Save Wheat. Save the 
Peace. 


Perhaps a few dogs could be 
spared for such a patriotic cause. 

The blood of America’s manhood 
was considered expendable in the 
cause of peace! 
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TWO VERSIONS 


of 


FATIMA 


The following questions were 
asked in the February 13th issue of 
THE VOICE OF FATIMA. 


1.) Which is the correct version 
and which the traditional one of the 
prayer taught by Our Lady to the 
three favoured children of the Ap- 
paritions? 


2.) Has the correct version the ap- 
proval of the Ecclesiastical Authori- 
ty? 


3.) Is there any special indulgence 
given for the recitation of this little 
prayer? 


4.) Is this little prayer common- 
ly said at Fatima and in Portugal? 
The answers given are: 


1.) It is right to distinguish be- 
tween the correct formula and the 
traditional one. The literal transla- 
tion of the correct formula is: O 
my Jesus forgive us. Preserve us 
from the fire of Hell. Take all souls 
to Heaven and help especially those 
most in need. The traditional for- 
mula is: O my Jesus, forgive us. 
Preserve us from the fire of Hell. 
Give relief to the souls in Purgatory 
especially the most abandoned. 

It was the first of these that Our 
Lady taught to the children, and 
that they in their turn taught to 
théir families, as the father of Ja- 
cinta and Francisco affirms to-day. 
But a confusion soon began to arise, 
even within the families themselves 
on the spot, apparently without the 
knowledge of the seers. (Two died 
and Lucia soon left her home). 


PRAYER 


The explanation seems to be that 
in Portugal, the word “almas” 
(souls)—and more especially in its 
diminutive “alminhas” (little, or 
“poor souls as in English) is ines- 
capably connected with the idea of 
souls in Purgatory. “Take all poor 
souls to Heaven” in the mind of the 
people would refer te the souls in 
Purgatory. It was in this way that 
the adaptatiop arose and the mother 
of Lucia seems to have been one of 
the first to have used it. 


(We may refer in passing to an- 
other difficulty which may occur to 
some, and which we can only resolve 
by guesswork. In one of the inter- 
rogations to which Canon Formigao 
subjected the children (Sept. 27th 
1917) and which has been reproduced 
in several books, Lucia repeats the 
prayer already with its reference to 
the souls in Purgatory). 


2.) Both versions have the ap- 
proval, tacit at least, of the Ecclesi- 
astical Authority. 


3.) The Bishop of Leiria conceded 
to his diocese 100 days indulgence 
for each recitation of either version. 


4.) The version most favoured, 
not only in Fatima but in the whole 
of Portugal is that which is called 
the traditional one; but the other one 
is being gradually introduced. The 
change has, however, not been easy 
to make on account of popular devo- 
tion to the better known form in its 
accustomed routine recitation. 
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NEVITABLY, we are what our desires make us. 

We first want to do a thing before we do it, 

ordinarily; and will itself has been defined as 

a measure of desire. In the moral domain, for 

instance, One man so yearns to be of usefulness 
to humanity that he studies for the ministry; while 
perhaps his neighbor prizes riches so highly and is so 
afraid of hard work that he becomes dishonest and 
ends as a criminal. 

Desire makes will. The man who went into crime 
doubtless had moments of repentance, promised him- 
self many times to use his will power and go to work. 
But will is never stronger than desire; when it seems 
to be, we are only giving up one desire for another 
that is stronger. Halfheartedly, that man wished to 
be a good citizen, but all the real power of desire lay 
in the oposite direction. 

It is useless to will a change of regime unless we 
create in some way a great desire for what the new 
way is going to bring us as reward—greater reward 
than the original desire's gratification has brought 
us. 

Of course you have desires, and we'll assume that 
they are constructive; but how strong are they? 
You've always had a great respect for will power, 
stood in some awe of it, but, again, it’s desire that 
makes or unmakes us. So what could be more im- 
portant than the strength of desire? 

How much do you want the thing? A highly in- 
tense desire mows down all barriers to its gratifica- 
tion. If you're an average adult of thirty or forty, 
and married, please recall the nature of your desire 
when you fell in love and decided that you must and 
would have the ‘‘sweetest creature in the world” for 
your very own. 

There were obstacles, many things to work out be- 
fore the marriage. But what did you do about it? 
Why, you would have overcome them had they been 





_ 


ten times more appalling! Such a desire knows no 
frustration. Have you since had one of equal urge? 
If so you've accomplished it, or will if you keep try- 
ing. 

Allan Chalfant in one of the best books of recent 
years, ‘‘What's Holding You Back,"’ suggests that we 
ask ourselves whether or not we have a real desire. 
Do you have slight “yens"’ for this and that? Are 
your wants rather vague and wistful? Or have you 
one or two that burn with a white heat? 

If you will observe any of the people you know 
who seem to have some great major desire, you will 
notice that there is nothing vague about it. More- 
over, there is no feeling of futility. Such a person is 
nearly always in action; he is really out after the 
thing he wants. He seems to know what to do next 
and what to do after that, to get it. 

I've noticed the effect on self-confidence of a 
great, all-absorbing desire. So repeatedly and vivid- 
ly is the attainment visualized that success becomes 
more and more feasible. It is common knowledge 
that a person who repeats a lie frequently comes 
finally to believe it himself; the same statement that 
he at first made with some trepidation ultimately ac- 
quires entire plausibility—to him. Similarly, the more 
you mull your desire over, studying the thing from all 
angles, going into ways and means, etc., the more 
possible and easy seems gratification. 

Yes indeed, the person with a tremendous desire 
gives it a great deal of thought. Most of the time, 
in fact, he finds it difficult to think of anything else. 
He is constantly searching for new facts about the 
subject of his desire. And of course when he gives 
the matter so much thought he figures out quite ac- 
curately the things he needs to do to achieve his 
purpose. 

A powerful, driving desire has been likened to a 
steam roller—it flattens out obstacles, irons difficulties 
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OUR READING ROOM 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
Volume III. Philip Hughes. Sheed 
and Ward. $4.00. 


The subtitle of Father Hughes’ 
book explains immediately how much 
of an aid it will be to any student 
of Church History or of early 
modern European History. That sub- 
title is: “The Revolt against the 
Church: Aquinas to Luther.” In 
other words, it treats the most color- 
ful, and one of the most outstanding 
periods in all history, the Renais- 
sance. We must grant that it does 
not tell many new facts about the 
period it covers, but it could hardly 
be expected to; new facts in fields 
such as this are not easily uncovered. 
What the book does do, however, is 
important. It presents in a readable, 
vigorous style, a clear and precise 
picture of the Pre-Renaissance, 
and Pre-Reformation periods, with 
plain, vivid portrait sketches of the 
major characters, closing with a 
masterful, eminently fair chapter on 
Martin Luther. 


Reviews of the first two volumes, 
published some twelve years ago, 
criticized the author’s poor use of 
footnotes and references. Volume III 
will never merit this charge. The 


author has made very clear all his 
sources and authorities. What may 
seem incredible, however, is the fact 
that he has done this without losing 
any of the living, vital quality of his 
style. Indeed, the few criticisms that 
might fall upon the book will be di- 
rected at that style no doubt, for it 
is difficult for any man to write 
history in such a way without laps- 
ing into bad taste in expressions at 
times. Many will perhaps question 
his use of the term “quisling prel- 
ates,” for example. But his slips in 
this department are few. The maps 
and charts placed at the back of the 
book will be most useful to the stu- 
dent, and the bibliography will be 
found quite complete, though some 
might question the omission of a few 
notable works that should have been 
included, such as De Roo’s study of 
Alexander VI. 

All these criticisms, however de- 
pend upon the scholarly viewpoint. 
For the ordinary reader, there is 
little to criticize. The book is clear- 
ly written, and presents the period in 
a clear light. The style is easy to 
read and technical language is never 
used, or if used, is explained well. 
On the whole, however, despite all 
the minor criticisms mentioned 


above, it is certain that the book 
should meet with anxious approval 
of all, scholar or layman. 

Joseph M. Miller 


GOSPEL RHYMES. Various Av- 
thors. Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 


This small book of thirty-nine 
poems contains eight or nine worthy 
of second consideration. All thirty- 
nine are written in simple language 
to appeal to children, and most 
probably would, were it not for a 
too-pointed moral that adorns the 
last stanza in many cases. Upon 
picking up the book, we expected a 
group of poems telling, in verse, the 
stories gleaned from the four evan- 
gelists; sad to say, we were disap- 
pointed. The verses seemed aimed 
at doing nothing more than pointing 
morals without building up to them. 
Several, however, are good; the best, 
or at least the most charmingly 
written, in our estimation, is “Bread 
and Stones” by Michael Trappes- 
Lomax. This is the only poem by 
Mr. Trappes-Lomax in the book, and 
we definitely wish there were more— 
if only to break the monotony of see- 
ing the initials T. V. N., which ap- 
pear after thirteen of the thirty-nine 





smooth. With such an urge, you 
at opposition and criticism. 


Even repeated failures 
do not stop you, because that urge has become a 


snap your finger 


Too many irons in the fire may prevent your strik- 
ing any one of them when it is properly hot; con- 
centration is essential. 


Chalfant said that unless you 





vital part of your life; to quit trying would be to quit 
living, in effect. 

Yes sir, people who achieve do so because they 
want something—not in a limp, lackadaisical way, 
but with a burning intensity that will not be denied. 
Have you been pushing your success-aims in a go- 
cart? Geta steam roller! 

Are intensity and determination, enthusiam and 
drive cultivable? Yes—in greater degree than you 
may have thought. Fundamental, here, is the condi- 
tion of one’s health. Not that healthy people are 
necessarily enthusiastic; but unhealthy ones are al- 
most certain to lack that sort of driving intensity 
we've been discussing. Merely being alive is not 
being vitally alive; lukewarm interest cannot substi- 
tute for the dynamic kind, the kind that willingly 
tackles any task when its accomplishment helps in 
the main purpose. 
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gather your energies behind one or two great desires 
you will not go far under your own power. If, on the 
other hand, you do gather a large proportion of your 
energies behind one or two aims, you will certainly 
go farther than you could possibly have gone other- 
wise. Your progress is likely to surprise everyone, 
yourself included. 

Relatively few succeed in a number of ventures. 
Your energies are limited; doubtless many thousands 
of failures are such mainly because the powers were 
too widely diffused. Saturate yourself with the 
materials of your single purpose; strive constantly to 
know more and yet more about the work, art, busi- 
ness, whatever it is. Determine to know it better than 
it has ever been known before. Such intensive ap- 
plication brings degrees of interest, ability and self- 
confidence wholly unknown to those who dissipate 
their powers in skipping from one desire to another. 


June 
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pieces. In passing we might remark 
that the same initials appear after 
the dedication. Could it be that Mr. 
Nicholas likes the poetry of Mr. 
Nicholas? Is so, our opinions differ 
somewhat. The T.V.N. stands for 
Thomas V. Nicholas, if we forgot to 
mention it. 

Among the authors considered 
worthy of being mentioned in the 
yolume with Mr. Nicholas are Fr. 
Leonard Feeney, Fr. Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, Fr. C. C. Martindale, and 
Maisie Ward. Two or three of Fa- 
ther Feeney’s, two of Father Martin- 
dale’s and one of Father McNabb’s 
are up to standard. The others are 
not all that could be wished. There 
are eight poems by Marigold Hunt, 
second in number to Mr. Nicholas, 
and this is perhaps the only group by 
one author which is completely good. 
However, even Miss Hunt could use 
a little more polish. 

On the whole, though some of the 
poems, particularly “Bread and 
Stones” would make a big hit with 
children, we can on the whole recom- 
mend that the book be given only to 
the less critical of the younger 
generation. Illustrations are by 
Joanyee Wong, and make no effort 
to explain the poems. 

Joseph M. Miller 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FAITH, HOPE, 
AND CHARITY. Newman Book- 
shop. Trans. by Louis A. Arand, 
S.S., S.T.D. Pages vi and 165. 
1947. Price $2.50. 


This book represents the third 
volume in a series of more than one 


‘hundred volumes of the works of the 


Fathers in translation. The general 
titles of this small library is Ancient 
Christian Writers. The editors are 
Johannes Quasten, S.T.D. and 
Joseph Plumbe Ph.D., both profes- 
sors at Catholic University. Pub- 
lished by Newman Bookshop. 

This brief treatise by St. Augus- 
tine on Faith, Hope, and Charity is 
commonly recognized by the title 
Enchiridion, since in it he attempts 
to present, as he himself has claimed, 
“a sufficiently thorough survey of 
the worship which we must give to 
God.” The translator has substituted 
the sub-title for the title in order te 
teveal somewhat the material con- 
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sidered in the book. 

The Doctor of Grace first points 
out that everything to be known and 
sought after in religion centers 
around the objects of the theological 
vitues. Then he declares that these 
objects are epitomized in the Our 
Father and the Creed. This proposes 
a plan which he follows throughout: 
unfolding Christian Doctrine by a 
systematic explanation of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed. This was not 
a new method at the time nor has it 
disappeared from use today. The 
Saint’s treatment of Christian Doc- 
trine is brief; his consideration of 
the vital virtues is out of proportion 
as he has done with hope in two or 
three short paragraphs, and allows 
charity but one or two more; his 
emphasis on the problem of evil and 
the gratuitous nature of God’s grace 
reechoes his reactions against Manes 
and Pelagius. But there can be no 
doubt that the Saint accomplished 
his purpose in writing this treatise 
for he did compose an enchiridion, 
which is an outline, a manual, a 
handbook. As a mater of fact, some 
readers claim that his position as a 
theologian could be determined from 
this work alone. 

The translator has well performed 
his task of transferring St. Augus- 
tine’s thought from one language to 
another. His language is simple; 
his style is clear and candid with a 
lack of severity that will please the 
average reader; his introductory 
captions heading each short chapter 
make for facile transitions and 
further understanding of what fol- 
lows. 

For a thumb-nail picture of Chris- 
tian Doctrine integrated by a master 
read this book and you will have it. 

Leo A. Piguet 


THE MASS AND THE SEVEN 
SACRAMENTS. Fathers Rumble 
and Carty. Pages 156. 1946. 
$1.00. 


Here is a little booklet containing 
an excellent explanation, in question 
and answer form, of the principal 
means of salvation. Much space is 
given to the Mass and the Sacrament 
of Penance, which is proper. Fa- 
ther Rumble has done a service to 
parents, for his style and language is 
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so simple, clear, and unaffected that 
while reading it to their children 
they may understand some of it 
themselves. Copious examples add 
interest. Even the student cannot 
fail to profit by an examination of 
this booklet. However, handle with 
care, for it is cheaply constructed 
and not too durable. 
Leo A. Piguet 

THE COURSE OF IRISH VERSE 

IN ENGLISH. Robert Farren. 

Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 


This thin book (171 pages) will be 
a welcome addition to the field of 
literary criticism, for it is the first to 
appear dealing with its subject; as a 
result of this primacy, however, 
there are some defects which must 
naturally come. These are small and 
unimportant for the most part, re- 
sulting fom the author’s effort to 
present us with “an outline, not a 
history, of Irish poetry in English.” 
For instance, his treatment of 
Aubrey de Vere is not very complete, 
but he devotes some thirteen pages to 
James Clarence Mangan, which 
seems to show a lack of proportion. 

There is one major omission, how- 
ever, and this can hardly be excused. 
Oscar Wilde receives no mention or 
comment throughout the book, and 
this oversight leaves something to be 
desired. Surely the man who wrote 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol”, a 
poem tense with the strong emotion 
that only an Irishman could feel and 
yet repress, deserves recognition in 
any work dealing with Irish poetry. 
Perhaps even this may be forgiven 
in a work introducing a new field, 
but it is hard to make such an al- 
lowance. 

It is to be noted that the book 
deals with no translations or trans- 
lators, concentrating on those who 
wrote in English; as such it gives a 
fairly comprehensive and complete 
outline of its subject. It is to be 
considered valuable both in itself and 
as a preparation for the larger work 
mentioned in the preface: a study 
of the translators into English of 
Irish Gaelic poetry. This book may 
be considered a necessity for anyone 
professing a love for what is Irish 
and what is poetic. 

Joseph M. Miller 
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HOLD IT HIGH=TOGETHER! 


we OTHER! Come quickly, see the rainbow!” 
called Alma. 


Mrs. Barker hurried to the door. The two stood 
on the unroofed cement entrance porch of their 
bungalow home watching mysterious, luminous 
color curve and flow across the high-vaulted ceiling 
of the earth. 


Alma lifted her chin. Her whole body trembled 
in response to the mystic, magic moment when 
finally the are was perfect. Red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue and finally violet glowed, shimmered 
and fused, filling her beauty-loving soul. All her 
life Alma had loved rainbows. Secretly she liked 
to think that the Great Artist who fashioned the 
heavens and the earth, perfect beyond man’s small 
capacity for understanding, amused Himself by 
dipping His fingers into His aerial paintpots to 
sweep glorious color across the sky from foothills 
to distant peaks. Or perhaps it was an earth-wide 
tube, surging with rivers of brilliance, to fall in 
glorious waterfalls in some far-off Never-Never 
Land. 

Although she could never understand the theory 
involving light refraction Alma had memorized the 
words describing the breaking up of the sun’s rays 
into prismatic colors when they passed through 















































Alma's 
Rainbow 


Gladys Baker Bond 


watery particles in the part of the heavens opposite 
to the sun. While the glib sentence sufficed in 
Science Class, it completely failed to describe the 
wonder and mystery of a rainbow after a “sunny 
shower.” 

“Oh,” sighed the girl, it’s fading. The rainbow 
is melting.” 

“There will come another,” consoled her mother, 
“God promised us that.” 

Alma returned to the kitchen to wipe the dishes 
for her bustling, busy mother. While her hands 
were busy with cloth, scalding water and steaming 
dishes, the rainbow occupied her thoughts. 

“My,” wondered Mrs. Barker, “how time flies. 
Next week is your birthday again. It was only 
the day before yesterday that I mailed invitations 
to your last party.” 

Alma smiled. The year had passed quickly for 
her, too. “Mother,” she asked suddenly, “may I 
plan my own birthday party this year? All by 
myself?” 

Mrs. Barker’s eyes darkened. “Of course, dear,” 
she said hesitantly, “if you don’t like the parties 
I have been giving you...” 

Impulsively the girl hugged her mother, dis- 
pelling all doubt. “It isn’t that, Mother!” she 
protested. “You give the loveliest parties in all 
the world, but I have an idea. I’d like to give a 
Rainbow party!” 

“That sounds like a beautiful idea,” approved 
Mother. 

“And may I keep my guest list secret?” persisted 
Alma. “That is the nicest part of my idea.” 

In the days that followed Alma spent every 
possible minute she could salvage working on 
preparations for her birthday party. Every place 
she turned she saw rainbows. Early in the morn- 
ing sunlight struck the bevelled edge of the huge, 
unframed mirror of her dressing table, slanting 
prisms of color across her sheets. Rainbows pranced 
in the soap bubbles in the dishpan and in her bath. 
When she took one of Mother’s fragrant, hot gin- 
gerbreads to Mrs. Dwyer, who was very old and 
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lived alone, she discovered countless rainbows daz- 
gling in a fascinating arrangement of dangling rec- 
tangles of glass strung on ribbons in the old lady’s 
window. 

Grandpa Barker watched her making miniature 
rainbows for handles for her nutcups. He told her 
of a rainbow of unearthly beauty he had seen at 
night, when a glowing white “fogbow” suddenly 
appeared like a visitor from another realm. It 
sailed out over the black waters of the lake, tying 
the mountain peaks together with ribbons of fog. 
A huge, white owl silently rose to sail through 
the arch on wide-spread wings. 

Before she addressed the envelopes, Alma showed 
her mother the invitations she had made with 
painstaking care. On the outside they were or- 
dinary folded sheets of white notepaper, fringed 
by the cut ends of six colors of ribbon. When Mrs. 
Barker opened one she was surprised to find the 
ribbons looped across the sheet. They were taped 
into place, so that they flattened out into a shining, 
silken rainbow when the notepaper was wide open. 
Alma had carefully lettered her invitation on the 
ribbons with black ink. 

“How pretty!” admired Mrs. Barker while Alma 
glowed with pride. 

Two days before the party, Alma came home, 
close to tears. 

“The yellow of my rainbow can’t come!” she 
wailed. “She’s in bed with a cold. My whole party 
will be ruined, just absolutely ruined!” 

Mentally Mrs. Barker skimmed through the list 
of Alma’s girl friends, but could think of no one 
who was sick. Frantically Alma toured the neigh- 
borhood, asking everybody for pet cold remedies, 
then packed a basket with articles from the bath- 
room and kitchen cupboards. 

“Mother,” she explained, “if one color in the 
rainbow is missing, or even faded, it ruins the 
whole effect.” The girl twinkled. “I have to 
brighten up my yellow!” 


Alma’s birthday was on Saturday and it rained. 
“I don’t mind,” she sang, prancing about the room 
with Zebra, her striped gray kitten, “I don’t mind 
the rain, ’cause it’s so nice when the sun comes 
out again!” 

Her mother gave her a tiny camera and said, 
“Now you can take pictures of your precious rain- 
bows!” Alma was intrigued with the idea. 

The girl spent most of the morning setting the 
big dining-room table for her party. She used her 
mother’s big, white dinner cloth and the best silver, 
which she had carefully polished the night before. 
Then she lifted the crystal luncheon set from the 
cupboard shelves. 


The centerpiece puzzled her mother. Alma’s 
dimpled mouth refused to yield her secret. She 
carried the big, spinning world globe from its 
accustomed place by the fireplace, then attached a 
cluster of rainbow ribbons to its polar region. The 
ends of each ribbon disappeared under a plate, then 
hung down, brightening the snowy cloth. 

Four girls were standing by their chairs when 
Alma ushered her mother to the plate covering the 
green streamer. Mrs. Barker was silent with sur- 
prise. Red, yellow, brown and black skin colored 
the faces of her daughter’s birthday guests. Each 
girl wore a costume of her native country. 

“Mother,” said Alma, presenting the smiling 
girls, “This is Kwanan. Nan to us!” Mrs. Barker 
knew from the girl’s sleek hair and rich brocaded 
costume that her ancestors had dwelt in far-off 
China. This girl, then, was the yellow of Alma’s 
world-wide rainbow. Mrs. Barker smiled her wel- 
come. 

“And Luta!” The Indian girl’s soft doeskin robe 
was heavily beaded with an ancient tribal design. 

“And Gisele!” The orange of Alma’s spectrum 
was a girl from India. Her wrists were circled by 
heavy bands of gold, intricately patterned, and 
her softly draped headscarf was a thing of beauty. 

“And Lily!” A snow-white smile flashed from a 
black face. “Lily,” explained Alma, “is the best 
Blue’s singer in the City glee club!” 

Sparkling with mischief, the Negro girl touched 
her blue streamer when she said “How do you do?” 

Alma motioned toward her violet streamer. “I’m 
such a mixture of nationalities,” she laughed, “I 
had to use a mixed color.” 

“What about me?” asked Mrs. Barker, indicating 
the green ribbon leading to her plate. 

Alma’s face sobered and a sweet expression 
softened her mouth. “Green is for creation,” she 
said, “so that color could only mean Mother.” 

With a tremulous smile Mrs. Barker looked from 
face to face, seeing the beauty of ancient cultures in 
their costumes, understanding her daughter’s yearn- 
ing to hold on to existing beauty and peace in 
an uncertain world. Only a _ beauty-loving God 
could have thought of painting the faces of His 
children around the globe with the colors from the 
rainbow, the mystic are of untouchable beauty 
which He swept across the sky with color-bright 
fingertips. 

“Happy birthday, Alma,” she said with deep 
happiness. 

A noisy song, “Happy Birthday to You!” burst 
from laughing mouths, and the colors blended and 
fused, becoming one color...the color of shared 
laughter. 
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THE GRAIL is carrying the complete and official account 
of the tour of the ‘‘Pilgrim Virgin’’ through the United States. 
The first part of the tour, from the Canadian border to 
The 
present issue contains an account of the tour from Lafayette, 
the 
dioceses of Galveston, Corpus Christi, and San Antonio, 


Lafayette, Louisiana, was recounted in the May issue. 


La., to Houston, Texas. The July article will cover 


Texas. The August installment will cover the dioceses of 
Alexandria, La., Little Rock, Ark., and Dallas, Texas. As the 
tour proceeds through the Middle West and West, full 
accounts will be given in this magazine. A subscription may 
Individual 


copies of these issues may be had for 25¢ each, five copies 


be started with the May issue for $2. a year. 


for a dollar, or 100 copies for $15. Mail your requests to 
THE GRAIL OFFICE 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 


If you have not yet read the Story of Fatima in its 
complete form, suitable for family reading, even for the 
youngest, order a copy of “Children of Fatima’ by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt, from The Grail Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
The price is $2.00. 








PROMOTE 
The Message of 


FATIMA! 


Given to the World as Our 
Blessed Mother's Plan for 
World Peace 


“If my requests are heard, 
RUSSIA will be converted....." 


ORDER BLANK FOR 
FATIMA LITERATURE 


Quantity 

— —RECENT REVELATIONS about FATIMA, 
6-page leaflet. 100 for $1.00. 1,000 for 
$8.00. 

——NOVENA 
PRAYERS 


PRAYERS and FAVORITE 
of the Children of Fatima. 
4-page leaflet. 100 for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 


— —OUR LADY APPEARS AT FATIMA. 
6-page leaflet with chart for First Satur- 
days. 100 for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 


— —ACTS OF CONSECRATION TO THE 
IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY. Leaf- 
let. 100 for 25¢. 1,000 for $2.00. 


——PROMISE OF THE FIRST SATURDAYS. 
Leaflet with picture. 100 for 25¢. 1,000 
for $2.00. 


— —OUR LADY AND 
FATIMA. 6-page leaflet. 
1,000 for $8.00. 

eee 


— —THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA, by Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt. Cloth bound book. 
Illustrated by Gedge Harmon. 3rd print- 


THE DOVES AT 
100 for $1.00. 


ing. 144 pages. $2.00 a copy. 
ND csciencccecres for the above. 
Send to: 
“oo saribiciitiesadsiesiaivatadeia 
“Address SS™~” 


~Gity and State 


The GRAIL Office 
Benedictine Monastery 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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